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BYCUWCf JACKSON 


CZECH 

KOLACHE 


1 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

4 eggs 

2 cakes 
compressed 
yeast (or 2 
pkgs. dry yeast 


1 cup butter 
softened 

8 cups flour 

1 pint lukewarm 
milk 

Grated rind of 
Vi lemon 


Crumble yeast in the bowl with 2 cups 
lukewarm milk and cup of the flour. Set 
aside to rise in warm place. Cream the butter 
and sugar and the eggs. Stir well, then add 
the rest of the flour and the yeast mixture 
alternately. Mix well, add only enough more 
flour to knead, and knead until the dough 
is smooth and elastic. Set aside in warm 
place to double in bulk. 

Roll out on mixing board Vi inch thick. Cut 
in 3 inch rounds, lay on a well buttered pan 
pressing down the center of each so as to 
tablespoon jam in center of each cake. When 
well risen brush top with stiffly beaten white 
of egg. Sprinkle with granulated sugar. Bake 
in moderately hot oven at 400° F. 


EIGHT 


OKLAHOMA TODAY 


We spun out east of Oklahoma City, 
through Harrah, caught highway 62 
and were in Prague in a matter of 
minutes. Along the way we saw new 
leaves bright green on tree limbs black 
from a drenching the night before. 
Fields looked wet clean and ready 
for the 'growing' day the morning sun 
was promising. 

In our party was a real, honest to 
goodness Czech lady decked out in a 
real, honest to goodness hand made 
Czech costume she'd brought with her 





when she came to Oklahoma in the 
‘before Hitler days' of the 1930s. I 
had always loved her, but before the 
day was over I was to love and ap- 
preciate her more deeply than I had 
ever dreamed. 

We got out of the car and started 
toward Main Street, following our 
ears because we could hear tubas and 
drums ‘up that way/ The crowd was 
going that way, too. And they smiled 
at us and spoke, giving special at- 
tention to our Mrs. Hlavety who 
looked like a china doll in her starched 
white collar with its handmade lace 
and her lace cap and lawn apron. 
She smiled and beamed from behind 
her round gold framed glasses. She 
was having a good time — and so were 
we! 

We were there in good time. Every- 
where, men, women and children 
strolled about in bright costumes: men 
and boys in dark vests gaily trimmed 
in bright braid: women and girls in 
aprons and basques like Mrs. Hlave- 
ty's, only newer. 

“The bows in the girls' hair/' she 
said to us. “They are doves/' (They 
looked like huge organdy hair bows 
to me — or butterflies!) “They say 
she is not married.” She touched her 
own fair cap. “Married ones wear the 
lace cap.” I began to notice then. 
“Seems to me there's plenty of doves,” 
I remarked. A group of teenagers 
strolled by, girls with arms linked, 
looking like story book people — fol- 
lowed by a crowd of teasing good 
humored boys in Czech vests and 
Kolache hats. “Not so many doves 
soon, maybe,” 1 said, and she smiled 
with approval. 

The parade started with the wail 
of a fire siren off down the street 
and then the strutting Prague High- 
school Band in red — the Shriners with 
their clowns and cars having as much 
fun as they were giving. Then the 
honored guests, the Governor — you 
couldn't name them all — the floats, 
each telling something about Czech 
life; the Queens; the Round-up Clubs 
... it was over too soon! 

As the last drum beat faded, we 
assembled to watch the Cub Scouts 
at the flag raising ceremony. They 
were typically proud and excited, but 
they performed with enthusiasm. The 
United States' flag, then Oklahoma's, 
and last of all the Bicentennial flag. 


Someone said, “The past is history; 
the present is ours; we can but launch 
the next one hundred years.” I looked 
at those Cub Scouts, the youngest 
was about eight. In the crowd I 
could see only two or three people 
near 80. That's right, I thought Well 
all be gone but, please God, our heri- 
tage and its meaning will be here. 

A priest came by, and attracted by 
Mrs, Hlavety's costume, stopped to 
chat. They spoke in English — then in 
Czech. It was a pleasant visit you 
could tell. When he left, I said, 
“Wasn't that good?” Someone said, 
“That made her day, didn't it?” Mrs. 
Hlavety beamed. “It was good!” she 
said. 

We bought a Czech lunch then: 
just kolbase (sausage) sandwiches, 
kolaches', and coffee and sat down 
to eat. The food was great! I said, 
“All Czechs must be good cooks!” 
Mrs. Hlavety nodded. “I think most 
are,” she admitted. 

Then as if she had been recalling 
her former homeland, she said, “Amer- 
ica is the best country in the whole 
world. I lived both worlds. I thank 
God . . . you not know what it can 
be like. I pray you never have to 
know.” 

I saw the bright look in her eyes 
and 1 remembered her story and I 
knew the depth of her loyalty to this 
country. 

How humble I felt — and how I 
loved her. But no one spoke. We lis- 
tened to a polka band down the street 
and our toes tapped. 

They would crown the Kolache 
Queen pretty soon and honor the prize 
winning floats. Then there would be 
Czech dancing until people got tired 
and went home. They'd have their 
visit out, their time for remembering. 
Then look ahead to next year. 

We began our homeward trek, tired 
but happy, proud but grateful. 

“This is a lovely way to spend the 
first Saturday in May,” I said. “Did 
we bring home kolaches?” 

“We did,” they assured me. 

“Don't think I can wait a whole 
year for another kolache,” I remarked. 

“You don't have to,” Mrs. Hlavety 
answered. “You go to Yukon the first 
weekend in October for a Kolache 
Day. But I make you kolache before 
then.” 

And I knew she would! 

* Cttfdinslfjviikmn sweet roll*. 
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Port of Muskogee 


Tulsa Port of Catoosa 


The pioneers who staked their 
claims in the Run of ’89 could scarcely 
have dreamed that this state today — 
less than a century hence — would 
have port cities and a direct water 
link to the Gulf. But it has. 

They might have scoffed at the idea 
of taming the terrible Arkansas River 
and floating cargoes on its once un- 
predictable bosom. But we have, and 
we do. 

Oklahoma’s waterway system has 
come of age in this bicentennial year, 
on rivers which once behaved out- 
rageously. Nearly a half-million tons 
of cargo were barged to the sea in the 
past 12 months. Our municipal canal 
ports at Catoosa and Muskogee are 
now five years old. Both opened for 


TEN 


OKLAHOMA TODAY 







business in January, 1971* In these 
ensuing five years some 1,792 barges 
were loaded or off-loaded at the ports, 
carrying a total of 1,456,901 tons of 
cargo* 

To put the totals in perspective, 
those barges would make an end-to- 
end train about 72 miles long . * * 
and each average barge load of 1,200 
tons would fill some 450 railroad cars* 
And that represents only about half 
the five-year shipping on the water- 
way. A number of private industrial 
ports accounts for the rest. 

Those are gee-whiz figures for any 
young canal system, but the real sig- 
nificance for Oklahomans and their 
economy lies in the background. The 
two municipal ports alone have trig- 
gered the creation of more than 1,000 
new on-site jobs, plus hundreds more 
in related industries and the barge- 
tow business* 

Catoosa has ignited an economic 


boom. Just offset from the Verdigris 
River northeast of Tulsa, it handled 
1,426 bargeloads of cargo through De- 
cember, 1975. Wheat was the major 
outgoing commodity, and steel the 
principal inbound cargo. 

“This port ships out wheat from 
seven states,” said Harley Ladd, direc- 
tor of the Catoosa facility. M Our grain 
cargoes come from Colorado, Nebras- 
ka, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma”* 

The year just past was the Catoosa 
port's busiest to date, with 353 barges 
handled and a cargo total of 364,534 
tons. Inbound tonnage included 76,643 
tons of steel and 40,498 tons of min- 
erals* Shipped out were 177,125 tons 
of wheat, 21,973 tons of soybeans, and 
19,060 tons of soybean meal Other 
outbound cargo included milo and 
alfalfa pellets. 

“We ship a lot of cattle feed to 
Florida, and they ship back citrus 
pellets to feed our cattle,” Ladd 
remarked* 

The port has a 720-foot concrete 
pier for berthing barges, and 12 steel 
dolphins (reinforced pilings) where 
other barges can be tied off for later 
handling. 

Its facilities include a 200-ton over- 
head crane which casually hoists such 
heavy items as steel coils and I-beams, 
The port has conveyors and hoppers 
for both dry bulk and liquid cargo, a 
310,000-bushel grain elevator, two loco- 
motives For switching freight cars on 
the port's 12 miles of track, and a 
tugboat to maneuver barges in the 
turning basin. 

There are 17 tenants in the 1,500- 
acre industrial park. Several of the 
lessees operate warehousing and han- 
dling facilities, and others manufac- 
ture such items as heat exchangers, 
auto exhaust catalysts, oil well drill- 
ing meters, other steel fabrications, 
fertilizer, cattle feed and ready-mix 
concrete. 

The port represents a total invest- 
ment of some $65 millions, and its 
users have more than 800 employees 
at the site* Serviced by two railroads, 
21 truck lines, and T9 barge operating 
firms, the port's industrial park still 
has almost 1 ,000 acres for lease. 

In addition to the regular cargo 
shipments, Catoosa port has also 
barged out some unique items — trucks 
to Peru, mammoth steel gates for an 


upstream dam on the Ohio, super- 
structures for New York harbor tugs, 
and metering gauges for deepwater 
drilling rigs in the North Atlantic. 

Muskogee municipal port is located 
downstream, just below the confluence 
of three historic rivers, the Arkansas, 
the Verdigris and the Grand* It an- 
chors a 320-acre industrial park w r hich 
is flanked on the north by an incredi- 
bly apt memorial, the famed World 
War II submarine, USS Batfish. 

Gale Feldman, Muskogee port di- 
rector, underscored the prime reason 
for proven success of barge transporta- 
tion in Oklahoma * . , basic economy. 

“One gallon of fuel," Feldman 
pointed out, “will move a ton of 
freight 447 miles by barge, 190 miles 
by rail, and 50 miles by truck*” 

In addition to its necessary ware- 
housing and freight- handling equip- 
ment, the Muskogee port operates a 
rare mechanical monster, a steel “de- 
coder*” The complex rig can grab 
up a coil of steel plate, uncurl it, and 
convert it to cut-lengths of six-foot 
sheets ranging in thickness from *250 
to .018 inches. Shipped in from both 
domestic and foreign suppliers, the 
converted steel finds a ready market 
with Oklahoma's numerous fabricators. 

Muskogee has a 250-foot pier, and 
20 steel dolphins for tie-off* Like the 
Catoosa terminal, the port is operated 
by Wilbros, a leasing and service 
conglomerate* 

One manufacturing tenant at the 
Muskogee port is lit tie- known in 
Oklahoma, yet ships barge- loads of its 

product all over the world. Zapata 
Industries manufactures industrial 
crowns (bottle caps). Imagine how 
many of those it takes to fill a barge 
190 feet long and 35 feet wide by 
II feet deep! 

Feldman noted that both of the 
year-a round, ice- free ports are operat- 
ing in the black, well ahead of sched- 
ule, despite the paralyzing recession 
of 1974 and high winter which caused 
a shipping slump in 1973. 

“These ports were expected to be 
subsidized by their host cities for the 
first 10 years,” he said. “but both 
were in the black before the third 
year.” 

The ports lay a charge on shippers 
of 10 cents per ton for all cargoes, 
both inbound and out. plus eight cents 
per ton wharfage fee. 
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SHIPPING TOTALS, 


BOTH PORTS 
barges tonnage 

71 - 247 151,099 

72 - 480 372,284 

73 - 286 189,076 

74 - 359 321,336 

75 - 420 423,106 

1,792 1 , 456,901 

Figures above include both in- 
bound and outbound ship- 
ments. Wheat was the major 
outbound cargo, comprising 68 
percent of the total tonnage. 
Steel was the primary inbound 
haul, accounting for 84 per- 
cent of tonnage received. 

Ladd and Feldman recently agreed 
on a prediction that barge shipping 
will increase at least 300 percent and 
possibly up to 500 percent over the 
next two decades. 

In view of those well-grounded pre- 
dictions, construction of more ports 
is being given a hard look by several 
other riverside cities. 

In addition to the existing city 
ports, there are several privately- 
operated commercial ports on the sys- 
tem which have accounted for some 
3.5 million tons of shipping since 1971. 

Frontier Steel at Muskogee, Guth- 
rie Cotton Oil Co. near Wagoner, 
Sierra Coal Co. near Gore, and Gar- 
land Coal Co. near Keota all utilize 
the barge lines. The Muskogee steel 
firm, in fact, is now fabricating some 
of the standard 190-foot barges used 
on the waterway. 

Vickers Petroleum Corp. is shipping 
one million barrels of crude oil out 
of the Frontier port this year, at the 
rate of 30,000 barrels every eight days. 

A fir§t-time visitor might wonder 
“how does it work? Where does all 
this dependable water come from?” 


Man-made lakes are a part of the 
answer, and domesticated rivers are 
the other part. 

The Arkansas and Verdigris chan- 
nels, modified and controlled through 
a multi-million dollar engineering 
project, draw water from a series of 
upstream lakes to keep the shipping 
channel nine feet deep throughout its 
course. That channel is 250 feet wide 
in the Arkansas and 150 feet wide in 
the Verdigris, giving towboat pilots 
ample room to maneuver their clus- 
ters of up to eight barges in a load. 

It should be noted here that a 
common comment from some Sooner 
citizens is, “Why do we so seldom see 
any barges . . . we’ve crossed those 
rivers dozens of times?” 

The answer is no great mystery — • 
partly because of heavy recreational 
usage of the waterway, the barges 
operate mostly at night. 

It’s the break-of-day angler and the 
long-distance commuter who is the 
usual witness to the ponderous nauti- 
cal process of towboat barging. Tow- 
boats push, incidentally, while tug- 
boats pull. 

The waterway, envisioned and pro- 
moted by former U.S. Senator John 
McClelland of Arkansas and the late 
U.S. Senator Robert S. Kerr of Okla- 
homa, stretches 447 miles from its con- 
fluence with the Mississippi to its 
upstream terminal at Catoosa. Some 
188 river miles of the system lies in 
Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma water supply lakes, 
Keystone, Eufaula, Oologah, Ft. Gib- 
son, Grand, Hudson, and Tenkiller, 
also generate electric power, enough 
together to supply a city of one mil- 
lion people. 

But their basic function is flood 
control. 

Engineers report that the upstream 
dams on the above named lakes, plus 
two on the waterway system itself, 


prevent an average of $6 million in 
flood damages every year. 

“The prevention of flood damage 
in the high-water summer of 1973 
came to an estimated $47 millions,” 
said Jack Thistler, liaison chief for 
the Tulsa district Corps of Engineers. 

Thistler also pointed out that the 
engineers have constructed 39 recrea- 
tion acres along the Oklahoma portion 
of the waterway, ranging in size from 
10 to 900 acres. The largest of these 
is the Sallisaw park on Robert S. Ken 
lake. Covering 900 acres, it offers 
launch ramps, full picnic and camp- 
ing facilities, and a 42,000-acre lake 
which currently has some of the hot- 
test bass fishing in Oklahoma. 

Another major facility is the Web- 
bers Falls park with a 10,000-acre lake 
where barndoor crappie and sandbass 
are the main attractions. 

Boating on the rivers is an uphill 
climb of no small dimension. Fron 
the terminal port of Catoosa, the 
rivers fall a total of 420 feet to theii 
downstream merger with the Missis 
sippi. 

A series of 17 locks on the water 
way raises the river craft by plateai 
as they proceed upstream. Four o 
those are high-lift locks which car 
raise an eight-barge tow from 30 tc 
54 feet. The others are low-lift locks 
capable of a 14 to 30 foot raise. 

There is no charge for boats anc 
barges locking through the system 
even pleasure boats and fishing craf 
having free access. Even so, there is 
no regularly scheduled excursion oi 
tour boat operation on the systen 
as yet. 

Tradition once had it that any kic 
in Oklahoma might grow up to become 
governor of the state. Today, with the 
canals getting busier all the time, lots 
of eastern Oklahoma youngsters drean 
of a much more exciting career . . 
towboat captain. 
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What saves fuel and money, beauti- 
fies the roadside, wins friends, glad- 
dens the heart of the motorist and is 
pink, purple, yellow, red, white and 
blue? The Roadside Wild flower Pro- 
gram that is bursting into bloom all 
along the rights-of-way of Oklahoma's 
highways. Noted for fields of waving 
wheat, Oklahoma has now established 
a national reputation for fields of 
waving wildflowers. 

During weekend wandering down 
the state's roads this spring travelers 
will be overwhelmed by the sparkling 
yellow coreopsis that springs from the 
hillsides and rocky cuts of the Ar- 
buckle Mountains. Vivid orange/ red 
Indian paintbrush carpets the medians 
and roadsides from Henryetta to Dun- 
can. Indian blanket (gaillardia) gath- 
ers in bright masses of bloom from 
Elk City to Sallisaw. 

These roadside panoramas are no 
accident- Rather, the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Highways has embarked 
on a highway beautification project 
designed to turn the Sooner state into 
a collage of spring and summertime 
color. Benefits of the program have 
exceeded everyone’s dreams. High- 
way Director R. A. Ward reports the 
savings in cost of mowing roadsides, 


and the wave of community spirit 
engendered by the program. The De- 
partment is providing guidance to 
other states contemplating similar 
programs. 

The program is a beautification 
effort in which the Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Highways plants all wild- 
flower seed donated by garden clubs, 
civic groups, Boy Scouts, individual 
citizens, etc. The seed may have been 
purchased or harvested. Working to- 
gether, sites are selected, then planted 
and marked with signs by the De- 
partment. Planting is done by de- 
partment crews. Equally important is 
the policy of delayed mowing through 
which native wildflowers are allowed 
to go to seed. What began on a small 
scale in 1974 has expanded to include 
many citizens of the state, from those 
who appreciate the new-found beauty, 
to those who volunteer many hours 
to help the program succeed. The 
program is setting state roadsides or 
a path back to the natural grasses 
and flowers of pioneer days. Because 
of unique growth conditions thert 
are over 4,000 varieties of wildflowers 
native to the Sooner state. 

( continued on page 16) 
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Oklahoma also presents a challenge 
to would-be Johnny Appleseeds with 
its wide variations in rainfall, tem- 
perature, and soil conditions from 
east io west. In the Panhandle and 
western counties an average of only 
16 inches of rain falls per year and 
yucca abounds in the dry, sandy 
soil. In the rolling hills of eastern 
Oklahoma moisture-loving plants can 
enjoy some 56 inches of rain per 
year. 

Landscaping en masse — as wild- 
flowers do — is low in cost and par- 
ticularly appropriate to highway beau- 
tification, Formal spot plantings of 
one redbud, two forsythia and three 
tulips cannot be appreciated at 55 
mph. They also require expensive 
hand pruning and time consuming 
gymnastics by mowers wending a path 
around the beds. 

Delayed mowing is the key to the 
encouragement and expansion of the 
many flowers abounding along Okla- 
homa roads. The dramatic increase 
in flower vistas in the spring and 
summer of 1975 was a direct result 
of the delayed mowing policy begun 
in 1974. 

The right-of-way on the 12,000 
mdes of state highways used to be 
mowed from fence to fence somewhat 
like a golf green. Now, under the 
Highway Department’s delayed mow- 
ing program, flowers are allowed to 
bloom freely and go to seed nat- 
urally before the mowers begin to 
roll. After the flowers have gone to 
seed, mowing procedures return to 
normal and roadsides are prepared 
for winter by state highway main- 
tenance crews. Safety of the motorist 
is paramount. Areas near intersec- 
tions, guard rails, curves and signs 
are mowed year round whenever nec- 
essary to maintain adequate sight 
distance for drivers. 

The WUdflower Program includes 
all state highways, except where they 
pass through cities. City crews do the 
maintenance on state highways with- 
in city limits. However, the Stale 
Highway Department does all main- 
tenance on interstate highways, where- 
ever they are located. 

Beauty is not the only attraction 
of the Roadside W LI df lower Program. 
Energy conservation results, along 
with economic benefits. The cost of 
diesel fuel has doubled since 1972. 


Savings to taxpayers as a result of 
delayed mowing have totalled about 
$700*000 over the last two seasons. 
Cost of planting seeds and placing 
signs has been a nominal $3,256 since 
the Wildflower Program’s inception. 

In the summer of 1973, Tulsa Gar- 
den Club members visited the Okla- 
homa Highway Commission. They 
suggested that state garden clubs help 
beautify roadsides by donating wild- 
flower seed. From the beginning, the 
public’s reaction was favorable. A 
concerned citizen wrote to inform the 
Department that he was "disappointed 
to see how we have neglected to keep 
the weeds cut on 1-35/' but his 
opinion was the exception; most citi- 
zens were enthusiastic and under- 
standing of the “shaggy” period when 
flowers were going to seed. A house- 
wife from Stillwater wrote, "being a 
naturalist and conservationist, I take 
pride in Oklahoma's accomplishment.” 
A Bristow doctor wrote, 4 T have en- 
joyed Oklahoma's highways very much 
this spring. They've been beautiful — 
from the Indian paintbrush along 
highways near Ardmore to the red 
daisies along our Creek County roads. 
Let’s don't ever ‘scalp’ our rights- 
of-way in the springtime again,” 

The Department’s problem has been 
in learning how to grow wildf lowers 
from seed on a large scale. Green 
Wildflower Plot" signs were de- 
signed to mark areas of new plant- 
ings, but these plots sometimes failed 
to produce. The first year the prob- 
lem was caused by sowing in January 
and February. Now, groups wanting 
to participate in the program are 
asked to buy or harvest seed early 
to enable crews to plant in early fail. 

Test plots have been set up in Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa on highway 
rights-of-way. A blue-ribbon commit- 
tee of horticulturists and expert hob- 
byists from around the state provided 
specialized knowledge of plant growth 
characteristics and other data that 
aids the maintenance crews. A par- 
ticular effort is made to plant only 
wild flowers that will be compatible 
with cattle and farmland. Butterfly 
weed for example, very beautiful, yet 
very poisonous to cattle, would be 
planted only in industrial areas. 

The learning period takes time and 

( continued on page 18) 
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patience, but the beautification of 
Oklahoma’s roads is a long-term proj- 
ect* Another chapter in the story is 
titled "Harvest/’ In order to expand 
the program, clubs and youth groups 
are encouraged to harvest desirable 
wildflower seeds for planting by the 
Highway Department, Enough plants 
are left undisturbed to reseed the 
original area and keep its beauty* 

Harvesting will enable the Okla- 
homa Highway Department to plant 
flowers such as Indian paintbrush, 
evening primrose and others whose 
seed is not available commercially, or 
is extremely expensive. Verbena seed 
costs $9 per ounce. 

The Department has detailed in- 
struction sheets available on request. 
They include information on where to 
contact Oklahoma Highway Depart- 
ment maintenance foremen, where and 
what kind of seed is sold in bulk 
quantities, harvest instructions, and 
general encouragement. These infor- 
mation sheets can he obtained by writ- 
ing to Joanne Orr, Coordinator of the 
Roadside Wildflower Program, Okla- 
homa Department of Highways, Pub- 
lie Information Office* 200 Northeast 
21st, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105. 

The men wearing the yellow hard 
hats play the major role in Okla- 
homa's new took but civic enthusiasm 
has bloomed. In Tulsa County alone, 
over 1.00 acres of wildflowers have 
been planted by 15 different garden 
clubs and councils. Statewide, high- 
ways leading to 50 cities have been 
sown. 

Champion harvesters for 1975 were 
the members of the “Mr. and Mrs. 
Garden Club" of Woodward, who 
gathered many pounds of yellow paint- 
brush, beard tongue, Indian blanket, 
Black Samson, Pitcher’s sage, and 
dotted gayfeather seed which was 
planted all over the state. 

Boy Scout Troop 55 of Oklahoma 
City gathered two pounds of bright 
yellow coreopsis in one afternoon. 
Future Farmers of America planted 
part of the $600 worth of seed do- 
nated by the Chamber Maids of 
Muskogee. Anne Long, botanist, re- 
corded the progress of 40 indigenous 
plants in Tulsa's test plot while Dr. 
George Goodman and his botany staff 
at OU researched plant locations and 
characteristics. Mrs. 0. B. Zumwalt, 
Indiahoma, designed coloring books 


to help elementary school children 
learn about Oklahoma’s wildflowers. 
The spectacular Highway Depart- 
ment slide presentation of wildflowers 
photographed along the highways 
since 1974 has been applauded by 
over 100 organizations across the 
state, 

Alva Garden Club is planting love 
grass to add more beauty to Pan- 
handle roads. Guymon is planting 
vetch. Crimson clover, not properly a 
wildflower but a bountiful bargain at 
$1.50 a pound, carpets 1-40 near Sat- 
Jisaw as a result of pioneering plant- 
ings in 1970 by Muskogee Highway 
Division, Ardmore Garden Club 
planted coreopsis along SH 77 in the 
Arbuckles ten years ago. The results 
of that venture brighten miles of 77 
and 1-35 now as the wind, birds, and 
mowing have spread the seed. See- 
ing those roads in May tells the story 
of where Oklahoma is going on its 
wildflower path. 

Several national publications have 
featured stories about Oklahoma’s 
Wildflower Program, Letters come 
from everywhere, from the Park De- 
partment in Milwaukee; County Com- 
missioners in Bartlesville; Id&bel 
Chamber of Commerce; Camp Fire 
Girls in Durant; Oklahoma City Zoo, 
Oklahoma Horticultural Society; Ki- 
wanis in Edmond; Texas Wildflower 
Preservation Society; Iowa State Uni- 
versity; Louisiana and Virginia Gar- 
den Clubs; Oklahoma City Beautiful. 
Kansas Garden Club leaders have 
come to the Oklahoma Highway De- 
partment to learn about the program 
first hand. The National Garden Clubs 
recognized Oklahoma Garden Clubs 
with the Environmental Action Lead- 
ership Medal in 1975 for their par- 
ticipation in the program. 

Governor Boren invited the High- 
way Department to display color 
photographs of many of Oklahoma’s 
wildflowers in the Capitol Rotunda 
in Oklahoma City. Said the Governor, 
“The program has brought national 
recognition, increased beauty, sub- 
stantial savings in mowing costs and 
best of all, a tremendous growth in 
community spirit. Driving past wav- 
ing fields of yellow daisies, crimson 
clover and wild Indian paintbrush 
makes us all glad to be living in a 
state where people care/’ END 
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We urge you to reread The Stones Speak 

by Gloria Farley in our Winter 75-76 issue. At the conclusion of that 
article we promised we would show you, in this issue, the petroglyphs 
she described and, with them, their translations according to Dr. Bar- 
ry Fell of Harvard University. Here they are , . , 

1 



Standard bronze age symbol for, 
“We are armed but our intentions are 
peaceful.” The inscription by his side 
is most important. It is bilingual, with 
the same message appearing in two 
scripts and two languages. The top 
line reads in Iberian Punic, “Nawa,” 
meaning * “Edict” The second line, 
also in Iberian Punic reads right to 
left “Nawah Mara dayi/’ meaning, 
“Mara’s settlement, let it be known.” 
Third line is in Square Numidian, 
reading left to right in Libyan lan- 
guage, “Mara occupies this place.” 

2 This is the sun goddess Tanit, spouse 
of Baal, and peculiar to Carthage and 
Cadiz. The head is a sun disc, and 
she holds aloft a Phoenician word for 
sun disk. The lettering reads “Tanit 
the Sublime.” 

3 The lettering above the back of this 
elongated bull is Phoenician, with a 
Spanish R included; the word “Baqar” 
meaning “Cattle.” On his shoulder is 
one symbol which is the word “Ka,” 
meaning “bull." 

4 The horse has a Libyan brand mark, 
reading left to right, “Swift Runner.” 

5 This is a representation in rebus 
form of the “Bark of the Sun.” It is 
formed from the letters Y-t-w-b-r, 
meaning “Sun-boat.” Separated, the 
letters would appear as in illustra- 
tion 6 . 

7 This is old Gaulish language writ- 
ten in Celtic Ogam, one of the scripts 
used by the Iberians. It is to be read 
as “iSmuain ha Bhab, mab Mo, snado; 



Bhab maith bho amhas gabh geata," 
and translated as, “The Memorial that 
Bob, son of Major, has cut; Bob (here- 
by) confiscates the goods and arable \ 
land of the savages.” 


8 This reads “Meado Mahan,' 1 or “Bear 
Hound ” the signature of a Gaul of 
that name. 


9 This carving, probably intended as 
a memorial to someone who died or 
was killed here, is Square Numidian 
for, “weep” or ''weeping.” It is simi- 
lar to the Egyptian hieroglyph for the 
word, “weep,” an eye with flowing 
tears, as shown in illustration 10- 


!1 This Iberian stone found in eastern 
Oklahoma, near Warner, is a Libyan 
houndry marker. The symbols, read- 
ing down are, “T-n-R-T,” meaning, 
“Land belonging to Rata.” Rata is a 
Libyan proper name. 


Please pardon us for not revealing 
the location of these petroglyphs be- 
yond saying that all except the last 
one are at the western end of our Pan- 
handle. Vandals are destroying them 
at such a rate they will soon be gone. 
Hunters shoot at them. Many of these 
ancient petroglyphs have now been 
pockmarked by rifle bullets. Pick- 
nickers carve their initials, often right 
across an ancient pet ro glyph. The 
damage that has been done since we 
first saw them ten years ago has been 
so extensive that another ten years of 
such damage will likely completely 
obliterate most of them. 
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AND SAFETY 


Southwestern State University, 
Weatherford, has a first to its credit. 
A couple decades ago Dr. L. J. Van- 
Horn, of the physical education staff, 
went to the administration with an 
idea that was to prosper and grow. To- 
day it is one of the best Outdoor Edu- 
cation Programs in the nation. 

It is based around Ft. Cobb Lake, 
which is an easy drive from the Uni- 
versity’s campus. 



“We played things by ear for a 
long time,” Dr. VanHorn said, “and 
gradually built our program.” 

Dr. VanHorn is due to retire in two 
years and he has begun to pass the 
baton. Two of his fellow faculty mem- 
bers will assume basic leadership areas 
this corning summer. Ken Rose, ex- 
pert in scuba diving, canoeing, and 
sailing, will head up the Water Safety 
Program. Dr. Charles Hundley will 
be in charge of Gun Safety, 

Students have come from all parts 
of the nation for these annual safety 
courses, along with various crafts 
which Dr, VanHorn teaches. The 
courses carry two hours of college 
credit. 

“It would be hard to say how many 
we have had over the years, but there 
have been more than 10,000 enrolled. 
The courses, while highly keyed to 
safety, are fun,” Dr. VanHorn said. 

The majority of those enrolled (and 
they often bring their families), come 
from Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas and 
Missouri. They return to their homes 
and teach others in their communi- 
ties the things they have learned. 

In addition to teaching. Dr. Van- 
Horn has acted as the major domo of 
these summer camps over the years. 
He speaks with a soft, southwestern 


accent that engenders confidence in 
the most timid camper, 

“We always have a tremendous 
esprit de corps/’ he stated. 

Ken Rose introduces a new world 
when he takes his scuba classes into 
the depths of clear water ponds in 
the area. He stresses, as does Dr. 
Hundley, safety above all. 

“The scuba class is an experience 
in the mystical beauty of the under- 
water world, combined with highly 
technical knowledge associated with 
underwater physics, chemistry, and 
psychology,” Rose commented. 

Dr. Hundley, a native of South- 
western Oklahoma, said, “Southwes- 
tern was the first university in the 
United States to offer a program of 
this type. Trap and skeet shooting 
were started 15 years ago. Western 
Oklahoma citizens were growing up 
around guns and the shooting sports, 
and a course in Gun Safety Education 
was needed. Skeet shooting is a skill 
and a lifetime sport,” 

The Outdoor Education program 
has brought Southwestern Oklahoma 
State University international notice. 
One foreign student said. “I believe 
your courses have helped me really 
to know the United States and Its 
people.” HS 
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Eyrngo , . . Gary Giudice 


Sensitive Briar . . . Dave Campbell 


Cowboy Rose . * . Randy Carter 


Crimson Clover . . , Paul Watters 



NATIONAL 

LEUTENANT 

GOVERNORS' 

CONFERENCE 

BY 

CARLCIARK 

They weren't “ Heads of State, 1 ' so 
it wasn't a summit meeting. 

It was a meeting of important gov- 
ernmental officials, however, assem- 
bled in Oklahoma City to tackle mat- 
ters of mutual interest to their 
states. 

And, while in Oklahoma, these of- 
ficials — second highest governmental 
officers from 21 states — took time 
to see some of the major attractions 
and to experience our famed Okla- 
homa hospitality. 

The occasion was December joint 
meetings of the Executive Committee, 
the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources, and the Committee on 
the Office of Lt, Governor, ail units 
of the National Conference of Lt. 
Governors. 

Oklahoma's Lt. Governor George 
Nigh was host for the three day ses- 
sion which lured 21 of his counter- 
parts from coast to coast- Rhode 
Island to California — and from bor- 
der to border — Minnesota to Texas. 

This was not Oklahoma's largest 
assembly of lieutenant governors. 

The Conference's annual meetings 
generally take place in inviting, per- 
haps exotic, settings — Honolulu, San 
Francisco, Sun Valley, the Virgin Is- 
lands. The 1976 meeting will be in 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

But in 1972, Lt Governor N i gh 
lured the Conference to Checotah, 
Oklahoma, for its meeting at Foun- 
tainhead Resort on Lake Bufaula. 

A past chairman of the Confer- 
ence and a member of the Executive 
Committee, Nigh also is a strong pro- 
moter of Oklahoma convention faci- 
lities in his role as chairman of the 


Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation 
Commission. 

The December meetings were sched- 
uled to coincide with the “Olympics” 
of the rodeo circuit, the National Fi- 
nals Rodeo of the Professional Rodeo 
Cowboys' Association. This provided 
an exciting first event for the three- 
day agenda of activities and meetings 
for the lieutenant governors and their 
guests. 

The National Finals, staged annual- 
ly at the Oklahoma State Fair Arena, 
attract the top 15 money winners in 
each rodeo event. 

Events of speed, skill and guts pit 
cowboys and cowgirls against animals. 
More than a few dreams as well as 
bones have been broken enroute to the 
National Finals. A hard way to make 
a buck, but that's their profession. 

As a sidelight to the rodeo, most 
of the lieutenant governors had a 
chance to visit with a pretty young 
constituent from back home who was 
here to represent their state in com- 
petition for the “Miss Rodeo America” 
crown. 

The western experience was en- 
hanced with a reception in the color- 
ful “West of Yesteryear” and tour of 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
and Western Heritage Center. This 
shrine is supported by 17 western 
states to honor the great men and 
women pioneers of the West and 
others who have made outstanding 
contributions to preserving that 
heritage. 

The hall displays a magnificent col- 
lection of western artifacts and art on 
canvas, in wood or bronze. The col- 
lection Includes many works by the 
“masters” of western art, such as 
Remington, Russell and Gatlin. 

As chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Lt. Governor Eugene Book- 
hammer, Delaware, presided over the 


Conference's business sessions to re- 
view reports from various committees. 

Oklahoma's heritage of petroleum 
production provided a proper frame- 
work for the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Resources, 
chaired by Lt. Governor William P. i 
Hobby, Texas. 

The Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce arranged a forum luncheon 
to bring together the lieutenant gov- 
ernors to hear Oklahoma Governor 
David L. Boren comment on national 
energy problems from his point of 
view as chief executive of a major 
oil producing state. 

Lt. Governor Robert Orr, Indiana, 
presented a report on planned pro- 
grams of his National Food Policy 
Committee. 

The Committee on Office of the 
Lt. Governor, chaired by Lt. Gover- 
nor Blair Lee III of Maryland, has 
d e f i ned t he office as st ru c t u red by 
each of the 50 states plus the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. 
The committee is seeking to develop 
more effective utilization of the of- 
fice throughout the United States. 

Oddly, not all members of the Na- 
tional Conference of Lt. Governors 
hold the office of lieutenant governor. 
The criteria for membership is that 
the office holder must be first in line 
to succeed the governor. 

This, in most states, is the lieuten- 
ant governor. However, in five states 
this responsibility rests with the Pres- 
ident of the Senate or the Secretary 
of State, 

There are currently three states, 
Mississippi, New York and Kentucky, 
that have women lieutenant governors. 

Lt. Governor Robert Killian of Con- 
necticut is in the unique position of 
being the only man holding the next 
highest office with a woman chief 
state executive. END 
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4-H TEAM STILL NUMBER 
ONE IN THE NATION 


It is a fact that is beginning to 
arouse considerable jealousy among 
other states; Oklahoma's 4 H young- 
sters continue to dominate the Awards 
won at the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress is Chicago each winter. 

We hope this will not impel our 
young people to lessen their efforts. 
Excellence is no disgrace. 

Winners this past winter include; 

Ada : Joyce White, 17 : $500 scholar- 
ship for overall 4-H excellence, 

Altus: Janie Sue Abernathy, 18: 
$800 scholarship winner in entom- 
ology. 

Amber: Tracy Lee Engelke, 17: 
$1,000 scholarship winner in the na- 
tional automotive program. 

Apache: Mary Jo Jackson, 18: $800 
scholarship in food preservation. 

Bartlesville: Martha Murray, IS: 
$800 scholarship in public speaking. 

Chickasha: Eric Jensen, 16: $1,000 
scholarship in conservation of natural 
resources. 

Chickasha: Melinda Shockey, 18: 
S800 scholarship in achievement. 

Dale: Leta Ann Miles, 16: $800 
scholarship in the bicycle program. 

Edmond: Billy Hanson, 18: $500 
scholarship for overall 4-H excellence. 

Fairview: Michael Tripp, 18: $800 
scholarship in the national veterinary 
science program. 

Felt: Dixie Foreman, 17: $500 
scholarship for overall 4-H excellence, 

Guthrie: Andrea Holmes, 16: $800 
scholarship winner in the bread pro- 
gram. 

Hennessey: Bonye Baker, 18: 
$1,000 scholarship winner in home 
management. 

McCloud: Beverly Cabamss, 17: 
free trip to Chicago Congress for dog 
care and training. 

Oklahoma City: Bruce Moesel, 18: 
$1,000 scholarship in safety, 

Prague: Johnny Fincher, 18; $500 
scholarship for overall 4-H excellence. 

Union City: Denise Peters, 16: 
$800 scholarship in the sheep pro- 
gram. 

Yukon: Karen Ball, 18: $1,000 

scholarship winner in dairy foods. 

Yukon: Kirk Kolar, 16: $800 schol- 
arship winner in petroleum power. 



Honored for his ‘‘outstanding con- 
tributions in the three fields of gov- 
ernment, education, and law” was 
Oklahoma Governor David Lyle 
Boren who was chosen one of 1975*s 
Ten Outstanding Young Men in 
America by the U. S. Jaycees. Gov- 
ernor Boren, 34, the nation's young- 
est chief executive, traveled to Bal- 
timore, Md., to receive his award. 

The Governor was named to receive 
the honor from a field of thousands 
of nominees after his nomination was 
made by Oklahoma Jaycees. He pre- 
viously had been named one of three 
Outstanding Young Men in Oklahoma 
by Oklahoma Jaycees in 1969, 

“The Jaycee award gave me a deep 
sense of humility personally and a 
great sense of pride for our state. I 
truly regard this as an honor for 
Oklahoma rather than for myself,” 
Governor Boren said. 

Ten Outstanding Young Men have 
been chosen by U. S. Jaycees each 


year but one since 1938, Those se- 
lected have come from a variety of 
backgrounds including government, 
law, education, medicine, business, 
and sports. 

Among the most notable former re- 
cipients are Dr, George Gallup, all of 
the Kennedy brothers, Howard 
Hughes, Vice President Nelson Rock- 
efeller, and President Gerald R. Ford. 
Past Oklahoma recipients include for- 
mer University of Oklahoma football 
coach Bud Wilkinson and Dr. Perry 
Lam bird, Oklahoma City physician. 

In making the award to Governor 
Boren, U. S. Jaycees publicly recog- 
nized his accomplishments in the tri- 
ple professional field he has chosen 
— government, education, and law. 
Prior to his election as Governor in 


1974, Governor Boren practiced law 
in Seminole, Oklahoma; served as 
state representative from Seminole 
County, and as chairman of the gov- 
ernment department at Oklahoma 
Baptist University in Shawnee. 

Other recipients of the 1975 award 
included: Dean Allen Blazie, com- 
puter analyst from Aberdeen, Md,; 
Bill Bradley, of the New York Knicks; 
Richard Cheney, chief of staff at the 
White House; Herman Art Gilliam, 
administrative officer for the State 


of Tennessee; David Gockley, general 
director of the Houston Grand Opera; 
Dr. Richard Knazek, senior investiga- 
tor for the National Cancer Institute; 
Bill Milliken, director of the Institute 
Development Corporation in Atlanta, 
Ga.; Paul Pendorf, president of the 
Charles Pfizer Co,, Denmark Division, 
and George Reeve, executive vice 
president for the Del E. Webb Cor- 
poration of Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Black Eyed Susan . , . Paul Walters 


Indian Paintbrush . . . Dave Campbell 


Gaillardia . . . Dave Campbell 


Butterfly Bush . . . Dave Campbell 


Calliopsis . . . Paul Walters 



NEW BOOKS 

MARK OF HERITAGE, published 
by Oklahoma Historical Society, Okla- 
homa City, Hardback Edition $10.50, 
Paperback $5.95. This fascinating 
book is a catalog of our states His- 
torical Markers* The full page de- 
voted to most of the markers includes 
the location of the marker, an historic 
picture associated with it, and a brief 
discussion. Excellent and informative. 
An illustrated short course. Places 
where exciting events transpired. The 
varicolored story of Oklahoma's 
unique personalities, and the settings 
of their lives. 


OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSI- 
TY by Philip Reed Rulon, Oklahoma 
State University Press, Stillwater, 
$14.95. “Cowboy country, love it or 
leave it” say the bumper stickers* 
Fortunately for us, we love it. This 
new book explains many of the rea- 
sons why. A big, thick book contain- 
ing lots of information, and pictures 
that arouse nostalgia. We hesitate to 
call it history; rather, it is the biog- 
raphy of a living entity, O.S.U., from 
1890 to the present We recommend it 


THE WESTERN HORSE by Dave 
Jones, University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, $6.95* An illustrated guide 
which will help you to select a horse, 
raise and train your horse properly, 
and keep your mount in good health* 
The number of horse owners continues 
to grow* This book will help them 
to grow in knowledge* 


RECONQUEST OF MEXICO by 
Matthew J. Rruccoli, The Vanguard 
Press, Inc*, New York, $7.95* The 
teaching of American History has too 
long failed to recognize the full im- 
pact on this continent of the Cortez 
adventure. A place to start is to gain 
a concept of the stature of the ad- 
venture itself. A good place to begin 
is with this book* It will not only 
inform you, it will entertain you, and 
royally! Here is enjoyable education, 
in fine form. 


FRONTIER HISTORIAN, edited by 
Arrell M. Gibson, University of Okla- 
homa Press, $9.95* Dr. Edward 
Everett Dale was a teacher inspired 
by the story of Oklahoma, and able 
to inspire others with it. His influ- 
ence as a western historian was felt 
far beyond the borders of our state. 
Introductory essays by Arrell M, Gib- 
son, Angie Debo, and John S. Ezell, 
followed by the wonderfully readable 
writings of Dr. Dale about Oklahoma 
and the West make this book a stellar 
asset for anyone's library. 


THE CIVIL WAR ERA IN INDIAN 
TERRITORY edited by LeRoy H. 
Fischer, published by Morrison, Los 
Angeles, California, $4.25. An excel- 
lent summing up of Oklahoma's por- 
tion of the Civil War* Fine introduc- 
tory comments by Dr* Odie B* Faulk, 
and editor LeRoy H* Fischer, both of 
Q.S.U. As Dr. Faulk points out 
. , more than in any other part 
of the nation, this truly was a ‘Broth- 
ers’ war; for it pitted tribesman 
against tribesman , . Illustrated 
with photos and engravings of the 
period. 
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NEW RECORDING 

Oklahoma: heroes , history and heri- 
tage, set to music and sung by Bobby 
Baker* Heritage Records, P. O* Box 
20054, Oklahoma City, 73120, $6*00, 
Here's a treat for country -western 
fans. A nice variety of melodies, in- 
strumental ly interesting, songs about 
Sequoyah, Jim Thorpe, Will Rogers, 
Bill Pickett, Bill Doolin, Belle Starr, 
Pretty Boy Floyd, Cherokee Bill, and 
the Cowboy Hall of Fame* 



BICENTENNIAL WAGON TRAIN 
Arrival of the Bicentennial Wagon 
Train in Oklahoma on February 11 
began a series of celebrations in towns 
and cities all along its route across 
Oklahoma. Departing the state on 
March 11, the wagon train will arrive 
in Philadelphia on July 4th, where it 
will deliver signatures of rededication 
to the principles of our United States 
Constitution gathered from all parts 
of every state through which the 
wagon train has passed. 
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Tulsa's Starlight Band will present 
their annual season of free concerts 
at Skelly Stadium beginning June 22, 
June 29, and continuing on July 6, 
July 13, and July 20. There will be 
a Starlight Jazz Band Concert on 
July 27, George C. Brite, director of 
instrumental music for the Sapulpa 
schools, is conductor of the Starlight 
Concert Band. The Jazz Band con- 
cert is under the direction of Ken 
Downing. Jay Jones, program direc- 
tor for Tulsa's KVOO, is Master of 
Ceremonies. These free summer con- 
certs are splendid and most enjoyable. 
They are made possible by a grant 
from the Music Performance Trust 
Fund, the Bank of Oklahoma, Sun 
Oil Company, University of Tulsa, 
and the Tulsa Musicians' Union. 
Some 35,000 people each summer en- 
joy the band's marches, hit parade 
tunes, selections from operettas, melo- 
dies from current musicals, and pe- 
rennial band favorites. 



CONTESTS FOR WOODSMEN 
A “different" festival is the Owa 
Chi to, with its logging competitions, 
and constant entertainment, to be 
held in Beavers Bend State Park, 
June 25-27. 



10 YEARS AGO IN 
OKLAHOMA TODAY 

The Cushing- Drumright Oil Rush 
by author David Craighead told the 
story of an Oklahoma oil rush as 
exciting and glamorous as any gold 
rush— and the Cushing-Drumright 
field produced more wealth than all 
the gold rushes in the American West 
combined. Our ten year ago Anni- 
versary Issue included Madam Mesta 
by Madeline Wilson, relating high- 
lights from the fabulous Washington, 
D. C., career of Oklahoma's Perle 
Mesta, “hostess with the mostest" to 
royalty, ambassadors, theatre and 
screen celebrities, about whom the 
Broadway hit Call Me Madam was 
written. 

The witticisms of Bill Hoge in his 
widely beloved old newspaper Oologah 
Qozings were featured in our Spring 
'66, two full pages of “news" includ- 
ing an item that Oologah's jumping 
frog had just won the Calaveras 
County, California, Jumping Frog 
Contest, and a variety of observations 
by the Qozings' Hog Editor, Chicken 
Editor, Goat Editor, and other staff 
members. 

The National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
and Western Heritage Center , plus an 
article on K-9 Guard Dogs , a number 
of shorter features, and full page color 
scenics photographed near Wa tonga, 
old DoaksvfUe, Grand field in the Big 
Pasture country, and along the Dog- 
wood Trail in eastern Oklahoma 
complete the issue. You can secure a 
copy of this collector's item Spring 
1966 issue by sending $2.00 to Okla- 
homa Today, Will Rogers Mem. Bldg. t 
Oklahoma City, 73105. 
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The paintings illustrating this article are from artist Solomon McCombs series on 
the Creek Green Corn Dance , recently exhibited in hiS one-man show at ffoe Five 
Civilized Tribes Museum, Muskogee. Artist McCombs . of Tulsa, in these two 
paintings depicts the setting for the ceremonial: showing us how the grounds are 
prepared , and the feather dance . 



GREEN CORN FESTIVAL time 
in the Creek Indian Country! The 
time of red-skinned peaches and 
speckled pole beans. 

The time of hot days and soft 
nights, with cicadas clacking their 
rusty castanets and lightning bugs 
that be-jewel the dark in deep 
woodlands. 

And most significant to the Indian, 
the time of the green corn, with full, 
succulent ears. 

It is the time of the new moon; the 
beginning of the new year for the 
Creek people. 

The time of renewal and thanks- 
giving; of forgiving and forgetting. 
The great Esaugetu Emissee (Mas- 
ter of Breath) calls his people for 
cleansing anew ... to much fasting, 
and afterwards to the feast, the ball 
game and the tribal dances, to the 
square ground where the Sacred Fire 
burns. 

Many Oklahoma Creek towns still 
maintain their square grounds where 
the Green Corn celebrations are held 
each year. 

Members of Little River Tulsa 
Square Ground claim to have the Sa- 
cred Fire brought from Alabama over 
a century ago. 

Green Corn time for each particu- 
lar square- ground group is determined 
by a survey of cornfields in the area 
to see if the corn is ripe and ready, 
and if so, a messenger is sent to make 
the announcement. 

After the date is set, members of 
Creek households start rounding up 
things they will need for the ritual, 
as the entire celebration lasts eight 
days in all. 

Into the waiting car go canes dec- 
orated with feathers; sticks, perhaps 
30 inches long with a cup on the end 
of each stick; boxes that rattle with 
terrapin shells and pebbles; and (de- 
light of the young girls), a bright 
array of new hair ribbons. 

The beginning days of the festival 
are devoted to members of the tribe 
only, accompanied by fasting and the 
cleansing rites. 

In the woodland surrounding the 
square- ground, are many much-used 
family cars, as well as some of the 
latest in gleaming luxury on wheels. 
And there are horses, tied to hitch- 
racks, trees and fences. 

Four arbors have been erected, one 


THE 

GREEK 

CORK 

FESTIVAL 

BY AH-GAL-HA 

on each of the four sides of the square- 
ground. Each arbor has an open side, 
facing the center of the square, where 
the Sacred Fire is already burning. 
Off to one side of the square-ground 
is the towering goal post for playing 
Indian ball. 

“The number four has special sig- 
nificance for us,” one member from 
Tulsa said; "among other reasons, 
they represent the four seasons of 
the year,” 

‘‘The black drink,” a Creek Indian 
Medicine man exclaimed; “you didn’t 
get that information from an Indian” 
The making of their medicine is 
guarded with secrecy, as is some of 


the rituaL And there are several dif- 
ferent medicines, most of them with 
no emetic effect. 

At the earlier Arbor Dance, be- 
fore the Green Corn Festival, there 
is a ceremony of purification for mem- 
bers of the tribe. This is a plea and 
a dedication to put away hatred, spite, 
envy, lust and the many other sins 
of the heart. At this time medicine 
is withheld from those living in 
open sin. 

After the long Arbor Dance period 
the square- ground is swept clean and 
the grounds beautified for the green 
corn festival that lasts two days. The 
first day is given to fasting, with the 
last day for the feast, the ball game, 
and tribal dances. At all times on 
this last day, as well as the others, 
members are to exercise self- 
discipline. 

Attendance swells on the last day. 
Outside the square- ground people 
camp in the shady woodland. In the 
early afternoon the feast is ready. The 
invitation to partake is for everyone, 
Indian and non-Indian alike. 

Lines form before loaded tables and 
steaming pots. People start moving, 
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plates in hand. Beef, pickles, squaw 
bread, beans, sofkey, peach cobbler 

A time of hospitality, relaxation 
. . . and drowsiness, with the fine 
meal finished in the midsummer 
stillness. 

Then the ball players start gather- 
ing near the towering goal post to one 
side of the square. Boys and girls, 
\ men and women, holding their sticks 
, with the small cups on one end. The 
ball, no larger than a tennis ball, will 
seem to come flying from the very 
sky, to be entrapped in the player’s 
cup, making it a game of decided 
skill. Having two such sticks gives 
the player some advantage, as he 
sends the round missile sailing 
through opposing territory. 

Sometimes, even after the long pe- 
riod of heart-searching and new reso- 
lutions, heated arguments may break 
out, to be followed by handshaking 
and the continuation of the play. 

How graceful the players are! Wom- 
en, their gay skirts a-whirl, and long 
bright hair flying; the men alert, 
springing . . . scoring again. 

When the game is over, men and 
boys sprawl on the grass outside the 


square, or on pallets. Women go about 
their duties or sit together, hands 
clasping their hunched-up knees, talk- 
ing. How pleasant, the sound of their 
clear-clipped words, spoken in Creek, 
their voices soft and musical. 

The orange-red sun seems to be 
slowly dropping into a fleecy, gold 
slot on the horizon, until it disap- 
pears, leaving a rosy flush in its wake. 

Later, if the time is right, a child 
may point gently to a place in the 
low part of the sky. The NEW 
MOON , looking thin as a wedding 
ring! 

The Sacred Fire bathes the arbors 
and occupants with red tableaux. The 
King or Chief and his assistant, with 
other high officials sit in the one on 
the west. Beside this arbor the medi- 
cine will be served free to all who 
ask for it, following the dances. 

In the north arbor, the group known 
as “The Warriors” sit, keeping their 
attention focused upon the Chief who 
confers with his messenger from time 
to time. They are awaiting recogni- 
tion from him, in order to speak of 
what burns and motivates them, to 
the assembled body. 

Once given the limelight, their mag- 


netic eloquence seems to unfold and 
bloom. 

In the other arbors are other lead- 
ers delegated to keep time for the 
dancers with their rattling gourds and 
their ritualistic chant. 

Among the tribal dances, the mens’ 
Feather Dance is performed with each 
man bearing a cane with two feathers 
streaming from the top and this dance 
is thought to tell the story of Creek 
accomplishments among the men. 

The women’s Ribbon Dance is done 
with^ great clusters of many colored 
ribbons, adorning both dresses and 
hair. Accompanied by many clusters 
of terrapin shells with pebbles rat- 
tling inside them, their soothing ef- 
fect is like summer raindrops hitting 
clapboard roofs. Then the dance 
changes. 

In this last performance, the circle 
begins to grow. Men and women of 
all ages are joined by artless little 
children, dancing in the Sacred Fire- 
light; this unconquerable people, keep- 
ing alive the beating heart of their 
tribal individuality that makes them 
great Americans . . . these Oklahoma 
Creek Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. 
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The golden age of wagons in Okla- 
homa was marked by the record or- 
der of 1906. “One of the longest 
freight train loads of farm wagons 
known” headed southwest into Okla- 
homa the spring of statehood, accord- 
ing to The Vehicle Dealer. 

Since this was one of the most 
extraordinary events in the history of 
farm wagons in America, the Dealer 
sent a reporter to cover the departure 
of twenty freight cars loaded with 
Coquillard Farm Wagons, built by 
the Coquillard Wagon Works, Inc., 
Henderson, Kentucky. 

One car of this celebrated load was 
destined for Missouri, eight cars were 
left in Kansas, but the remaining 
eleven freight cars continued south to 


dealers in Indian and Oklahoma Ter- 
ritories. 

A circus atmosphere prevailed at 
the departure of this historic train. 
Colorful bunting covered the sides of 
each freight car. The dealer’s name 
and destination were printed in large 
letters on the bunting of each car. 
The Dealer reported an equally ex- 
citing atmosphere was prevalent in 
the respective towns as the cars ar- 
rived. People drove many miles to see 
and examine this famous wagon. 

The Coquillard had recently won 
the grand prize at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, according to The Car- 
riage Dealer's Journal. These coveted 
awards were given by a jury of wagon 
experts to the best farm wagon ex- 
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hibited by manufacturers operating 
around the world. Although Coquil- 
lard won world acclaim, it took a 
“hotshot" salesman to sell twenty 
carloads at one time. 

Guy Cooper, Kansas City agent for 
Coquillard, was the man who made 
this record sale, with a superior prod- 
uct, a new territory, and a great sales 
pitch. Cooper's initiative and fore- 
sight made him one of the most suc- 
cessful wagon salesmen of the 20th 
century. He advised his dealers to 
watch the direction the railroads were 
taking and to establish their stores 
near the rails where the emigrants 
would need to buy good wagons to 
reach their farms. 

Soon after Coquillard won its sig- 
nal honor, in 1905, Cooper took his 
own advice and made a trip down into 
Indian and Oklahoma Territories. He 
stopped at the small towns mushroom- 
ing along the rails and was successful 
in promoting eleven dealers into buy- 
ing a carload each. 

Advertised as “The Farmer's Fav- 
orite" the Coquillard had a double 
box for heavy loads. For lighter use 
the top box could be taken off. The 
Coquillard had a spring seat and a 
jfoot board. Brakes were optional. It 
, used sarvin patent farm wagon wheels, 
with sixteen spokes in both the front 
and rear wheels. Each panel on the 
rave sides was decorated with con- 
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servative striping. The name Coquil- 
lard was plainly printed on the lower 
middle panel of each side. Coquil- 
lards, like most of the land seekers, 
came to this new country in style, rid- 
ing the rails. 

After the celebrated “Missouri- 
Pacific Number 19" crossed the 37th 
parallel its prized load scattered. Four 
cars headed for Indian Territory, one 
each to Durant, Porter, Maud, and 
Mounds. The remaining seven cars 
rolled west and south to Alva, Canton, 
Shattuck, Cordell, Hobart, and Sny- 
der, in Oklahoma Territory. Every 
day new settlers poured into this 
new land. 

Sometimes “two trains a day loaded 
with homeseekers passed down the 
Katy to claims in Indian Territory" 
reported the Durant News. Most of 
these people were considered “well- 
to-do" and could afford to buy their 
farm wagons and other necessary 
farm implements from dealers near 
their destinations. 

A. L. Severance and Louis Rosen- 
baum, Durant, were among the large 
distributors of farm machinery in In- 
dian Territory. Their customers were 
well pleased with the Coquillards and 
they sold out quickly according to 
Severance, Gun slingers were roaming 
the streets of Porter in 1905 when 
Cooper stopped off and sold a load of 


Coquillards to the Clarkson Company. 
Ray & Lawyer, Maud, and W. C. 
Adair, manager of the Midland Store 
Company, Mounds, proudly an- 
nounced they had enlarged their 
stock by adding Coquillards. 

These sturdy farm wagons proved 
to be a more dependable means of 
communication than Alva’s new Pio- 
neer Telephone line. It was in con- 
stant need of repairs. Two cars of 
Coquillards were consigned to Alva. 
One to Green and Associates, and the 
other to F. W. Hanford. 

The arrival in Shattuck of T. N* 
Young's car of Coquillards shared top 
billing with the Apache warrior Ge- 
ronimo, who had been given permis- 
sion by the U. S, Army to leave con- 
finement at Ft Sill and join Pawnee 
Bill's show. Others who took a gam- 
ble on a car load of Coquillards were 
W. H. Hermes, Canton; Rickley & 
Company, Hobart; A. D. Berry, Cor- 
dell; and Bealle & Williams, Snyder. 

Three score and ten years ago the 
Coquillards were king of the Okla- 
homa roads. They were soon forced 
to abdicate to the steam tractors and 
gasoline buggies. Today their rotted 
wooden and rusted iron parts lie 
buried in unmarked graves near their 
reconnaissance traces, that later be- 
came super highways. 

Does anyone know of a surviving 
Coquillard farm wagon? 
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When Nellie Bly O'Bryan wrote to 
us, requesting the name of an Okla- 
homa history book, she mentioned 
that she was an Oklahoman, and that 
she had been Charlie Chaplin’s sec- 
retary. This roused our curiosity. In 
our reply to her, we asked for more 
information, 

Nellie Bly was born in 1893, west 
of Oklahoma City, on the Canadian 
River near what is now Council 
Grove, She graduated from Kendall 


College, now Tulsa University, and 
went to California. There she became 
a switchboard operator in Charlie 
Chaplin’s studio, became his secre- 
tary, and played in several of his 
movies. Scheduled for stardom in a 
motion picture company especially 
formed for her by Jackie Coogan, she 
instead had a nervous breakdown and 
became the first licensed woman 
guide for hunters and fishermen in 
California’s high Sierra. 


NELLIE 10 



Nelly Bly O Bryan (kneeling) in 
the cast of a Charlie Chaplin comedy . 
Standing near her is young Jackie 
Coogan t and beside him r Charlie 
Chaplin. 2- Nelly— many years 
later — in her Upside Down House 
(you'll have to turn the magazine 
over to get the proper angle on 
this one). 
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The high Sierra agreed with her 
far better than had the high pressure 
of movie life. She is now retired, at 
age 83, and living in Bishop, Cali- 
fornia. Regional Pacific coast maga- 
zines of recent decades are replete 
with tales of her achievements as an 
outdoorswoman, and her devotion to 
wild life. 

She is not the Nellie Bly of “Round 
the World” fame, but is a namesake 
of same. Her maiden name was Nellie 


Bly Baker. After she married it be- 
came Nellie Bly O'Bryan. The “up- 
side-down house” (pictured here) she 
built just for fun. It was inspired by 
tales her mother read to her during 
her Oklahoma childhood. Tales of the 
“Land of Upside Down” were then 
premiums found in Faultless Starch 
boxes. BB 






3. Playing her part \ 4. Netty was 
the first licensed woman guide for 
hunters and fishermen in the high 
Sierras i 5. She was the first licensed 
woman motion picture projectionist 
6. in another of her movies with 
Char fie Chaplin. 7. In this Chaplin 
produced movie Neify played the 
part of the maid ‘who fmew the 
bride's secret " 
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I remember that Doctor dance of 
long ago* It was held at night, I was 
a small boy then* My mother back- 
packed me there in a blanket, I could 
have walked, but my mother said 
the distance was far and we were 
late* My father had left for the Doc- 
tor dance earlier with a string of 
horses. Horses were given away in 
friendship there* 

The Doctor dance was a time for 
prayer to Ti-ra-wa Uh-tius (God the 
father) to ask his blessings for all 
growing things* It was a time for the 
“Ku-ra-oo” (doctor) to show his 
powers; and it was a time for heal- 
ing. The Doctor dance was held in the 
spring* It often followed the “Pe-ra- 
oo-kawtit”, the Black baby, Pe-ra-oo- 
kawtit was a freak snow of late spring 
that froze young plants, buds and 
blades of grass, turning them black* 
It drove pony herds to canyons and 
took the young colts. 

Earlier that day, I went with my 
folks by wagon to Pawnee for grocer- 
ies* In Wes Hoe's grocery store was 
talk of a man flying an airplane 
across an ocean* The whole country 
waited news about him. Wes Roe al- 
ways wrapped our meat in two sheets 
of butcher paper; and he'd tell my 
father that the extra paper was for 
"little Bromet” to draw pictures on. 
This time he wanted me to draw a 
picture of an airplane flying over 
water. 

It was dark and windy the night 
my mother back-packed me to the 
Doctor dance. My mother walked at 
a fast pace through timber and prairie* 
I heard owls. I heard coyotes* I felt 
the chill of the Black baby. 

When we arrived the Doctor dance 


had started. People gathered around 
a great fire which burned near the 
entrance of a-ka-ra-ra-ta-u (the earth 
lodge). We sat up front with friends, 
and were given a bowl of "oo-u” (blue 
com mush) and "tahkus-ski” (dried 
meat)* 

Several Ku-ra-oo had already per- 
formed. The people were waiting the 
next* Two rows of willow saplings 
formed a passageway to the a-ka-ra- 
ra-ta-u* Inside the lodge glowed a 
small fire* The wind had died down* 
The great fire at the entrance burned 
peacefully, sending waves of red light 
over Kitkahaki-Pawnee faces* There 
was no laughing* No talking* No 
visiting. Occasionally a child coughed. 
When a baby cried, it was hushed 
with a soft voice* There was a quiet 
reverence. 

Then a Ku-ra-oo came out of the 
earth lodge, moved through the pas- 
sageway and stepped in front of the 
fire* He wore only a red breecheloth 
that reached to his shins and heels. 
He was slightly bow-legged* He held 
a brown gourd in the right hand. 
In the left hand was an eagle wing, 
a fan* Dangling from the fan was 
the head of an eagle* 

The Ku-ra-oo prayed a long, long 
while. 

We sat a few steps from the Ku- 
ra-oo* The ground was smooth and 
bare. In the fire light, I noticed the 
Ku-ra-oo wore plain moccasins, no 
bead work* Around his neck was a 
black neckerchef* His hair fell in two 
braids. The fire sent rivulets of red 
glow up the man's naked legs and 
chest. As he prayed, tears filled his 
eyes* 

The fire crackled* Sparks sailed up. 


Then the Ku-ra-oo stopped pray- 
ing. He shook the brown gourd and 
sang* The eagle head dangling from 
the fan swayed in time with his sing- 
ing. After a while he stopped singing 
and took what appeared to be a seed. 
Kneeling, he scratched the ground 
with his fingers and buried the seed. 
He stood, removed the black necker- 
chief and held it up for all to see* 
It was silk. He knelt and let it float 
down, covering the planted seed. He 
paused, looking down at the necker- 
chief* Then the Ku-ra-oo stood and 
raised the black neckerchief. Before 
him and the fire stood a small green 
bush with red berries* 


^Windmills 

Maybe because it serves as a reaiistic 
link with the past , or maybe just 
because I was raised in the midst of so 
many windmills, it is that t find them 
such an integral part ot our western 
landscape, t can hardiy imagine a 
sunset without a windmill in the setting. 

Generations t from pioneers to modern 
day farmers, have depended on the 
windmill to supply water for livestock , 
gardens, their families , In today's 
sophisticated lifestyle, we find 
windmills producing electricity where 
man is the alien. 

" Efficiency at its best," I recall one 
farmer remarking * "It's the best 
machine on my farm. One quart of oil 
a year and I'm set; nature supplies the 
power and the product " 
The windmill gives character and often 
beauty to our countryside , now ; as it 
has in the past. 

, , , John Bostwick 


He picked some and threw them 
to the people. Children scrambled for 
them. I tasted one. It was bitter. 

Since we were late, few perform- 
ances followed. They took place on 
the other side of the fire and were 
difficult to see* That night the sick 
were healed. 

Major Frank North and Captain 
Luther North, men who commanded 
the Pawnee Scouts during the Indian 
Wars, were the few white men of 
station ever to witness a Pawnee 
Doctor dance* Major North, who also 
served in Nebraska's legislature in 
1882, elaborates in George Bird Grin- 
ned 's Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk- 
Tales. The book devotes a chapter to 
Pawnee medicine and mystery. From 
GrinnelFs book: "Major North told 
me that he saw with his own eyes the 
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doctors make corn grow * . * the ground 
having thus been prepared , , . mois- 
tened with water . , * a few kernels of 
corn buried in the loose earth. Then 
the doctor retired a little from the 
spot and sang . * * the soil was seen to 
move, and a tiny green blade came 
slowly into view . . , in the course of 
twenty minutes or half an hour * * . 
the stalk of corn was a foot or fifteen 
inches in height. At this point Major 
North was obliged to leave the lodge 
to take out a white woman who was 
fainting ... All the Indians and white 
men who remained assured him that 
the stalks continued to grow . . . and 
that they then tasseled out and put 
forth one or more ears of corn, which 
grew to full size, and then the doctor 
approached the plant, plucked an ear, 
and passed it to the spectators/' 

A performance similar to the “ber- 
ry bush” incident is mentioned ; in 
which the Ku-ra-oo used a cedar ber- 
ry* He planted it the same way. A 
small cedar tree grew* Then the Ku- 
ra-oo pulled up the cedar and showed 
its fresh roots to the spectators* 
Captain Luther North relates: “A 
man, representing the enemy, came 
Into the ring on foot A doctor fol- 
lowed, armed with a hatchet, which 
he passed to the spectators for exam- 
ination. It was an ordinary hatchet 
of the tomahawk form* On receiving 
back the hatchet, the doctor started 
in pursuit of the enemy, who fled. 
The doctor overtook him, and with a 
vigorous blow, sunk the hatchet in 
the enemy's skull, leaving it there. 
The wounded man staggered on, pass- 
ing within five or six feet of the ring 
of spectators, who plainly saw the 
blood from the wound running down 
the man's face, and dripping from 
his hair behind. They saw also the 
gray brain-matter oozing from the 
wound. The wounded man was taken 
from the ring into the doctor's lodge. 
A few days later he was seen about, 
and in his usual health.” 

Grinnell wrote of white people with 
Major North. It is likely that they 
were Agency officials who came to 
discourage the Pawnees from holding 
Doctor dances; for there was a gov- 
ernment policy to terminate all cere- 
monies^also buffalo hunting — in an 


effort to make farmers out of Pawnee 
Indians. And it Is probable that the 
Agency officials didn't want to show 
their hands in front of Major North 
as the Norths were respected by the 
Pawnees and by the people of the 
territory. 

Four bands comprise the Pawnee 
tribe, Kitkahaki, Petahurat, Skedee 
and Ohauee. Each had its Ku-ra-oos* 
The Chauee- Pawnees tell of a Doctor 
dance where a Ku-ra-oo came out and 
prayed. Then a man followed, wear- 
ing a bear skin. They danced imitat- 
ing a hunter and bear* Suddenly a 
white agent sprang Into the circle, 
scolding the Ku-ra-oo and the Paw- 
nees. The agent turned to the "‘bear” 
and slapped him on the nose. The 
bear gave him a real gash and the 
white agent ran in terror, exclaiming, 
“It's a real bear.” He left Pawnee 
country hurriedly and was never seen 
again. 

I've heard Henry Good Fox, White 
Elk, Dog Chief, and I've heard my 
father tell of what they saw at Doctor 
dances* Most saw the hatchet per- 
formance and similar happenings. 
Some said a few days later, they 
examined the wounds of the “wound- 
ed” man and found them healed* 

The Ku-ra-oo did astonishing things. 
He was not the same as a “medicine 
man*” A medicine man was a spiritual 
leader* The Ku-ra-oo healed the sick 
and wounded* His life was dedicated 
to this, beginning at an early age 
when elder Ku-ra-oos took him under 
their charge* 

The Ku-ra-oo knew medicinal herbs, 
Yarrow, for instance, was used in 
cauterizing. A stalk of yarrow about 
an inch long w r as inserted into the 
affected parts and fire was set to the 
outer extremity* This was permitted 
to burn the skin* Blistering was pro- 
duced by rubbing the skin with an 
acid plant. Wormwood acted as a 
disinfectant* As a pain reliever prick- 
ly poppy was used* 

The miracle healings could be the 
results of faith and prayer. The Doc- 
tor dance was founded on prayer* And 
the songs sung by Ku-ra oos were 
not mere “chants” — they were prayer 
songs to God. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, a scientist for 
many years with the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, states 
that prayer sets in motion a strange 
phenomenon, the miracle* In his book, 


Man , The Unknown , Dr. Carrel com- 
ments: "The miracle is chiefly 
characterized by an extreme acceler- 
ation of the process of organic repair. 
There is no doubt that the rate of 
cicaterization of the anatomical de- 
fects is much greater than the normal 
one. The only condition indispensible 
to the occurrence of the phenomenon 
is prayer. But there is no need for 
the patient himself to pray, or even 
to have any religious faith* It is suf- 
ficient that some one around be in a; 
state of prayer.” 

Dr. Richard C* Cabot, of the Har- 
vard Medical School, pointed out 
years ago, “If nature, assisted by 
proper mental and emotional moods, 
is capable of curing an ulcer in three 
or four weeks, why isn't it possible 
for the same force to heal the similar 
ulcer in a few minutes, when the 
curative process is speeded up?” 

It could be that the Pawnee doc- 
tors, after generations, learned ways 
to accelerate the curative process* 

As for the growing com, and the 
cedar tree, perhaps the Ku-ra-oo with 
generations of practice and medita- 
tion had touched a twilight zone of 
psychokinesis. 

Whatever it was - — thaumaturgy, 
faith healing, accelerated curative 
process, prestidigitation, or psychoki- 
nesis-passed with the last of the 
Pawnee Doctor dances. And the Ku- 
ra-oos, ones who healed the sick and 
wounded, chose to take their knowl- 
edge and rituals to the grave rather 
face government pressure and ridicule* 

I remember well the date of the 
last Doctor dance, for it was the 
same time a man flew an airplane 
across an ocean. The man was 
Charles A* Lindbergh, the year was 
1927 * 

All that is left now as a reminder 
of that Doctor dance is a circular 
mound where once the earth lodge 
stood, about ten miles south of Paw- 
nee. The imprint is eighteen inches 
high and forty feet in diameter. Buf- 
falo grass has claimed it* Scissor 
lails flutter nearby* Not far away an 
oil rig, animated like a giant pray- 
ing mantis, pulsates to a different 
generation. Near the ancient passage- 
way grow lonely cedars — cedars that 
long ago sprouted from cedar ber- 
ries which were either thoughtfully 
planted, or abandoned there after the 
last Doctor dance. 
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